THE  FOUR   GEORGES
where the Tyburn gallows stood, and drove along
Oxford Street there were few streets yet in existence on
the left; farther on, in Great Russell Street, stood
Montague House, a white building, long and low., with a
courtyard. Behind were its gardens, from where there
was a view across Lamb's Conduit Fields to the green
heights of Highgate. The Foundling Hospital, estab-
lished in 1741, had not a house near it. London, it is
true, was creeping outwards, but along existing roads
and lanes. Bethnal Green was still a hamlet, and from
the London Hospital at the end of Whitechapel Street
the high road ran east through the villages of Mile End,
New Town, and Old Town. The middle of the century
witnessed the construction of several new roads, and this
had the effect of opening up fresh districts. The most
important of these thoroughfares was the New Road
from Paddington to Islington, which was made across
fields in 1756-1757, and of which different portions are
now known as Marylebone Road, Euston Road, and
PentonviUe Road. In the west, the road from Hyde
Park Corner through Knightsbridge to Kensington was
still little better than a country lane, and it was decidedly
unsafe at night owing to the activities of footpads, not a
few of whom were privates in the Guards, whose task
it was supposed to be to patrol it.
The growth of the capital was, in the main, already
haphazard to a degree.
"The dominant fact in the development of London
from the time of Elizabeth has been the cleavage
between the East and West, accentuated by the
position of the City between the two. Many factors
have combined to produce this, and the process once
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